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Abstract 

The prescription administered to the woman suspected of adultery (Num. 5.11-31) 
remains an enigma as long as nap, the essential component of the potion, is understood as 
dust or earth. The whole procedure is clarified, however, once 13J? is identified as copper 
ore, given that the symptoms of copper intoxication fit the main and side effects of the 
potion precisely as evoked in this text. The Sotah prescription therefore has nothing to do 
with ordeal, magic practices or psychosomatic effects. It is a set of instructions admin¬ 
istered during the early stages of pregnancy when doubts arise around paternity. The 
presence of copper ore in the sanctuary, together with the discrepancy between this 
practice and the Israelite laws and ethics addressing adultery, suggests that the Sotah 
prescription was borrowed from the Kenite metalworking religious context. Furthermore, 
its incongruence with the Israelite way of life reveals that this prescription was inserted ‘as 
is’ in the book of Numbers. 

Keywords: Sotah prescription, copper ore, nap, Kenite tradition, primeval Yahwism, 
miscarriage, sexual ethics. 
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1. Introduction 

The prescription concerning the ‘Sotah woman’ (Num. 5.11-31) has 
retained the attention of commentators and scholars extensively. The 
reason for this is the strangeness, and even uniqueness, of the process 
described there: the woman suspected of ‘impurity’ consecutive to 
adultery is brought by her husband to the sanctuary where the priest gives 
her a potion to drink. The potion is supposed to have a ‘cursing’ effect 
only if the husband’s suspicion is justified. The entire prescription is 
presented as follows: 

• Introduction (vv. 11-14): Description of the instance when the 
prescription is applied—suspicion of impurity unconfirmed by 
any witness. 

• First preparations (vv. 15-17): Gift of the oblation to the 
sanctuary and preparation of the potion by the priest. 

• Woman ’s oath (vv. 18-22): The woman is instructed regarding 
the effect of the potion, and she submits to the test. 

• Last preparations (vv. 23-26): Addition of a piece of scroll with 
the oath/curse to the potion—the offerings to YHWH are 
presented and consumed. 

• The test (vv. 27-28): Ingestion of the potion by the suspected 
woman and its effects. 

• Conclusion (vv. 29-31): The prescription is summarized and the 
consequences of the curse inherent to drinking the potion are 
related. 

This text is remarkable in the abundance of details provided at each stage 
of the prescription. Nevertheless, the exact nature of the prescription is 
still debated. Three interpretations are currently proposed: 

a. Sotah Prescription as Ordeal 

The ordeal is a mode of judgment practiced in antiquity in the absence of 
any positive evidence determining the innocence/culpability of a suspect. 
The prescription is also applied in the absence of any witness to adultery 
(Num. 5.13). This commonality has led many authors to assume that the 
Sotah procedure is nothing other than an ordeal. 1 This interpretation even 


1. For a review of more than one century of scholarship on the Sotah procedure 
as ordeal, see Briggs 2009: 293-94. This interpretation is so widespread and widely 
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serves to justify the singularity of the Sotah prescription, since it is the 
only ordeal identified in the Israelite legislation. 2 The Sotah prescription 
has, therefore, been approached as a pagan ritual adapted to the religious 
constraints of the Israelite religion. 3 The existence of a river ordeal in the 
Hammurabi legislation (LH 132) 4 to determine adultery even suggests a 
Mesopotamian source for this instruction. 5 

The essence of an ordeal is to expose the suspected person to a perilous 
situation. If the ‘river ordeal’ of the Hammurabi code truly kills the 
suspected woman, the hazard inherent in the drinking of a cup of water 
necessarily transforms the Sotah prescription into a ‘poison ordeal’. 6 In 
this context, authors assume that the ‘holy water’ was basically unhealthy 
and improper for drinking. 7 But this is hard to accept, when considering 


accepted that the text of the Sotah prescription is commonly entitled ‘The Ordeal of 
Jealousy’. See, for example, Gray 1903: 43-56; Wenham 1981: 79-85; Levine 1993: 
200 - 212 . 

2. Brichto 1975: 55. Also Eidelberg (1980: 110) assumes that‘the sotah is actually the 
only possibility for a precedent of a trial by ordeal among the ancient Israelites’. 
Nevertheless, traces of ordeal practices have been identified in the Bible by Press 1933; 
McCarter 1973; and Van der Toom 1988: 428. 

3. De Vaux 1972: 97; Milgrom 1999: 481. 

4. ‘If a finger indicated a man’s wife because of another man, but she has not been 
caught while lying with that other man, she shall leap into the River for the sake of her 
husband’ (LH 132, trans. Jeon 2007: 192). 

5. The correspondence has also been extended to the previous law of the Hammurabi 
code (LH 131) evoking an oath of the suspected women: ‘If a man’s wife was accused 
by her husband, but she was not caught while lying with another man, she shall make 
an oath by a god and return home’ (trans. Jeon 2007: 192). This law of the code has been 
paralleled to the oath of the woman evoked in the Sotah prescription (Num. 5.21). 
According to these parallels, scholars have interpreted the Sotah prescription as the 
gathering of two initially independent procedures concerning the suspected woman similar 
to those identified in the Hammurabi code. The assumption has been defended from the 
end of the nineteenth century (Stade 1895) until recently (Jeon 2007). Dependence of the 
Sotah prescription on laws 131-132 of the Hammurabi code was suggested by de Vaux 
(1972: 94-96), who justifies the replacement of the Mesopotamian stream ordeal by a 
drinking ordeal with reference to geographical constraints inherent to the land of Canaan. 
These interpretations have been challenged, however, by the authors who approach the 
Sotah prescription as an original text, such asFishbane 1974:28-29; Brichto 1975: 55-56; 
Frymer-Kensky 1984: 12; Milgrom 1999: 475 (w. 21, 31 excepted); Britt 2007: 7; and 
Miller 2010: 4. 

6. According to Morgenstem (1925: 122), the practice of poison ordeals ( bal’ah ) in 
traditional Arabia reflects similar practices in the ancient Near East. 

7. Van der Toom 1988: 438. 
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the fact that the priest used this water to clean and purity himself (Exod. 
30.18-21). Others suggest that the dust on the floor of the sanctuary was 
the source of intoxication, due to the presence of blood and/or excre¬ 
ment. 8 However, it is difficult to believe that traces of such impurities 
were seriously considered capable of endangering a suspected woman. 
Finally, some scholars argue that a poison was secretly added to the 
potion by the priests. 9 This assumption is not supported in the text. It is 
even challenged by the fact that the ordeal is founded on exposing the 
suspect to a perilous situation, where the endangering factor is not 
expected to be concealed, but rather is clearly visible. In light of this 
incongruence, it is not surprising that many authors have rejected the 
interpretation of the Sotah prescription as an ordeal. 10 

b. Sotah Prescription as Magic Ritual 

The Sotah prescription has been approached for a long time as a magic 
practice, 11 or at least as an ordeal procedure ‘working’ as a magic pro¬ 
cess. 12 This interpretation has been justified by associating the potion ‘the 
waters that bring curse’ (vv. 19, 22, 27), with the incantation evoked in 
v. 22, and the mysterious power of this potion to identify the ‘impure’ 
woman (vv. 27-28). The addition of a small piece of scroll to the water 
(v. 23) has been interpreted by scholars as an Israelite substitute for the 
pagan components of such a foreign magic practice. 13 This view is, 
however, challenged by the evidence that the potion is already called ‘the 
water bringing the curse’ in v. 22, before adding the piece of scroll 
(v. 23). Furthermore, in v. 23 the scroll is to be added to the bitter water, 
a feature confirming that the active component is already present in 
the potion before introducing the written fragment of scroll. Alternately, 


8. Miller 2010: 4. 

9. Brim 1936: 373. This opinion is already defended in the Talmud (Sotah 20a) and by 
Nachmanides. See Chavel 1975: 50-55. 

10. For example, Ashley (1993: 124) concludes that ‘To call this ritual an ordeal, 
however, is misleading and confusing’. 

11. Morgenstem 1925: 132; Schafer 1997: 31-32; Schmitt 2004: 175-80; Bohak2008: 
28-29; Miller 2010: 5. 

12. Milgrom 1999: 478. In agreement with the interpretation of the Talmud (Sotah 
20a), Brim (1936: 374) and Rosner (1984: 401) assume that the poison secretly added to 
the potion acted magically only on the adulteress. A similar opinion is defended by 
McKane (1980: 474) and Towers (2014: 3). 

13. Briggs 2009: 298. 
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the water 14 or the dust, 15 in light of their holy origin from the shrine, 
is regarded as the component providing the magical efficiency to the 
potion. 

These assumptions are challenged by the considerable evidence 
pointing to a Yahwistic context for the entire ceremony. This is revealed 
by the fact that the ceremony takes place within YHWH’s sanctuary, 
because of the offering to Yhwh, by the use of holy water, and by 
YHWH s name being extensively mentioned throughout this text. It is 
even specified in v. 18 that the whole process occurs under Yhwh’s 
authority: ‘And the priest shall set the woman before YHWH’. Many 
scholars deduce from these indications that the Sotah prescription was 
probably not of foreign origin but issued from a genuine Yahwistic 
context. 16 However, the Israelite priests were not involved in magic 
operations, which are virulently proscribed in the Bible. 17 This weakens 
the interpretation of the Sotah prescription as a magic ritual. 

c. Psychosomatic Effects 

Some authors assume that the discriminating power of the Sotah 
prescription resides not in the potion, but rather in the strong emotional 
component affecting the woman. Accordingly, the fear of the curse, 
rather than any magic process, is supposed to be the determining factor 
denouncing the ‘impure’ woman. 18 If such a psychosomatic effect is truly 
of central importance, we might expect to find, in the instructions in Num. 
5.11-31, a plethora of elements enhancing this emotional factor. This 
trend is observed in the Tannaitic and Talmudic exegeses of the Sotah 
ritual, but nothing similar is found in Num. 5.11-31, in which the whole 
procedure remains extremely sober. Furthermore, we may doubt whether 
‘pure’ women drinking the potion were not equally subject to strong 
emotional stress, or whether adulteresses always felt guilty enough to 
manifest visible physiological disorders. Finally, the physiological 

14. Frymer-Kensky 1984: 19. 

15. Driver 1956: 74; Budd 1984: 65. In such a case, this supernatural phenomenon is 
justified by the holiness of its location. 

16. Miller 2010: 13-14. 

17. See Exod. 22.17; Deut. 18.10; 2 Kgs 9.22; Isa. 47.9, 12; Jer. 27.9; Mic. 5.11; 
Nah. 3.4. 

18. Driver (1956: 77), for example, assumed that the emotional shock of a woman 
with a guilty conscience can induce miscarriage. According to Klein (1972: 355-60), 
Maimonides already assumed that the symptoms evoked in Num. 5.21,27 result from very 
intense emotional stress. 
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consequences of emotional stress vary enormously among individuals, 
whereas the effect of the potion is very specific, as revealed in vv. 21,22, 
27. These considerations render the psychosomatic interpretation of the 
Sotah prescription as unlikely. 

In 1975, Brichto acknowledged that ‘Few are the texts in Scripture 
which can rival Numbers 5:11-31 for the discomfort occasioned to trans¬ 
lators and exegetes’. 19 This overview reveals that, despite the considerable 
attention devoted by modem research, the situation has not significantly 
changed throughout the last forty years. 20 As stressed by Alice Bach, 
basic interrogations are still vivid concerning this procedure: ‘Is the ritual 
indeed a trial by ordeal? What are the components of the drink? What 
occurs physiologically to the woman after swallowing the brew? Does 
she die? Does she become sterile? Is the Sotah a divine foreru nn er of 
RU 486, a chemically induced abortion?’ 21 

Such confusion is, however, unexpected. Numbers 5.11-31 is neither 
a mystical text, nor an esoteric oracle nor a subtle piece of ancient 
poetry. As outlined in v. 30, the aim of this text is to instruct the priest 
regarding how to perform the Sotah prescription. This protocol is, 
therefore, expected to be written as clearly as possible. Two eventualities 
may therefore justify its current misunderstanding: (1) the text of the 
Sotah prescription is incomplete, and fragments of crucial importance are 
missing in Num. 5.11-31, preventing its clarification; (2) the original 
source is well preserved in Num. 5.11-31, but since a detail of central 
importance is currently misinterpreted, its understanding becomes 
impossible. We will now examine the second eventuality in detail. 

2. The Forgotten Meaning of nap 

If the prescription is not an ordeal, and if it does not work through magic 
or psychosomatic effects, we should consider the presence of an active 
component in the potion with a genuine physiological effect. Before 


19. Brichto 1975: 55. 

20. For example, Jeon (2007: 181) wrote ‘Throughout the history of modern biblical 
scholarship, the Sotah passage, the law of suspected wife (Num V 11-31) has attracted 
scholars’ attention with its strange contents and odd literary style... However, scholars 
have by no means reached a consensus. The Sotah passage, whether as regards of its 
origin and composition, still remains one of the most perplexing passages in the Bible.’ 

21. Bach 1993: 31. 
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concluding that the latter has been intentionally hidden or erased from 
the original text, we should examine the possibility that it is explicitly 
mentioned, though we do not recognize it. 

According to v. 17, the preparation of the potion consists in the dis¬ 
solution of nay in water. In Hebrew, nay designates the dusty superficial 
layer of the earth. This meaning also extends to connotations of soil, earth 
of the grave, mortar, debris, ashes, and even dirt. 21 The specific mention, 
in v. 17, that nay is to be taken from the ground of the tabernacle suggests 
that it truly does refer to this dusty non-defined material constantly 
accumulating on the floor of the sanctuary. This explains why all the 
translators, exegetes and scholars have until now identified nay as dust/ 
earth. This may also explain why this text remains so mysterious: the 
drinking of a little dusty clay diluted in water can in no way provoke any 
specific physiological effect on a woman suspected of adultery. 

However, it seems that nay had another meaning in biblical Hebrew. In 
Job 28.2a, we read: ‘Iron, from nay is extracted; from rock is poured 
copper’. Here again, most of the scholars, following the Septuagint, 
translate nay as dust instead of ore. However, the mining context of Job 
28.1-11, together with evidence that iron was smelt from ore and not from 
dust, and with the explicit mention of copper smelting in v. 2b, leads us to 
conclude that nay, in Biblical Hebrew, may also designate mineral 
materials from which metals are produced. 23 This conclusion is further 
confirmed by another mention of nay as ore in Job 28.6, through the 
expression ant nnay. Furthermore, though it is systematically translated 
as dust (or its derivatives) by the Septuagint, a recent investigation has 
shown that nay designates metallic ore also in Gen. 3:14; Isa. 34:9; 41:2; 
65:25; Ezek. 26:12; Prov. 8:26 and Job 22:24; 30:6. 24 This reveals that ore 
was a well-acknowledged meaning of nay in Biblical Hebrew, which 
became forgotten at the end of the second temple period. But there is 
another reason why nay in Num. 5.17 has not been identified as ore. The 
Sotah prescription specifies that nay should be taken from the floor of the 
tabernacle. Indeed, ores are not expected to be spontaneously present 
in the Israelite tabernacle or temple. Neither are they expected to enrich 
the superficial layer of dust/clay covering the floor of the sanctuary. 


22. BDB 779; DCH 6:515; NIDOTTE 3:412-13; HALOT 2:861-62. 

23. The meaning of 13P as ore in Job 28.2 is acknowledged by BDB 779 and 
DCH 5:515. 

24. Amzallag in press. 
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Nevertheless, v. 17 displays a singularity once ~I2P is evoked: ‘The priest 
shall take (npbl) holy water in an earthenware vessel; and ~iay that will 
be (ITIT) on the floor of the tabernacle the priest shall take (np' 1 ) and he 
will put it into the water’ (Num. 5.17). The use of a future tense is 
expected for verbs instructing a prescription ( when X will occur, you 
will act as Y). What is more unusual, however, is the imperfect tense 
introduced to designate tap that should/will be (rviT "U^N) on the ground 
of the tabernacle. This singularity is obviously meaningless if tap 
designates the dusty clay layer permanently covering the floor of a tent- 
sanctuary. It makes sense, however, if the author intends to specify that 
the material necessary for preparation of the potion is not currently 
present in the Israelite sanctuary, but that it was in the past and/or it 
should be in the future. 25 

Metallic ores were finely crushed before being smelt. Accordingly, the 
presence of crushed ore within the dust of a sanctuary’s floor implies that 
cubic metallurgy was practiced there. Such an occurrence concerning the 
Israelites is not related in the Bible. However, a tent sanctuary has been 
identified in the copper mining area of Timna (southern Arabah). The 
finding of crucibles, furnaces, and copper slag within the sanctuary’s area 
leaves little doubt that cubic metallurgy was performed there. 26 An area 
where copper ore was stoked has been identified within the sanctuary 
(Locus 110). 27 In addition, the finding of mortars and hammers within the 
sanctuary (even in the naos area) reveals that the ore was also crushed 
within the sanctuary. 28 This means that the dusty layer of the sanctuary 
floor was enriched with ground copper ore. In this specific case, tap as 
ore and dust designates the same reality: finely crushed copper ore. And 
in contrast with the relative inertness of clay dust, copper salts are toxic 
and may provoke strong physiological perturbations. 

Many indirect observations trace this tent-sanctuary to the book of 
Numbers. The first observation has to do with its location within the 
area of the wanderings of the Israelites as evoked in the book of Numbers. 


25. Such a use of n’n’ "TON for evoking a future expected situation is also identified in 
Deut. 26.3; Eccl. 8.7; 10.14; Dan. 8.19 and 1 Chron. 17.11. 

26. Remains of copper metallurgy (furnaces, crucibles, slag, prills of copper) were 
unearthed within the area of the sanctuary (especially in Locus 109). See Rothenberg 
1988: 60-65, 192-202. 

27. Rothenberg 1988: 66. 

28. Rothenberg 1988: 317 and figs. 91-92. 
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The second is the presence of a copper cultic serpent in this sanctuary, 
which echoes the copper serpent made by Moses in the name of Yhwh 
(Num. 21.8). The third is the south Canaanite affinities of this tent 
sanctuary and its affiliation to the cultural sphere of the Kenites, the 
Canaanite metalworkers. 29 This detail is especially interesting in light of 
the assumed worship of Yhwh by the Kenites, even before the Israelites, 
and because of the ‘positive influence’ of the Kenites (through the figure 
of Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law) on the Israelites at their earliest stages of 
organization, acknowledged in Num. 10.29-32. 30 These observations 
suggest the possibility that the interpretation of ~i2y as crushed copper ore 
might clarify the obscure meaning of the Sotah prescription. 

3. Bitterness of the Potion 

The potion is called onnn ’D in v. 23, an expression that may be 
translated as ‘water of bitterness’. 31 This appellation refers to the potion 
even before the addition of the piece of scroll: ‘Then the priest shall write 
these curses in a scroll and wash them off into the water of bitterness’ 
(v. 23). This means that the bitterness of the potion should be associated 
with the dissolving of tap in water (v. 17). This conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that, immediately after the dissolving of the "isy, the potion is 
called in v. 18 ‘the bitter waters that bring curse’ (D'TlNDn D'mn ’a). 
These considerations challenge the interpretation of nay as being plain 


29. See Abramski 1953; McNutt 1990: 44-46; Mondriaan 2011. At the end of the 
second millennium BCE (the time of the presumed wanderings of the Israelites), this 
sanctuary replaced a temple devoted to the Egyptian goddess Hathor. See Rothenberg 
1988: 271-75. 

30. The hypothesis of the Kenite origin of the cult of Yhwh has been defended for 
more than one century. For recent developments of this hypothesis, see Dozeman 2008: 
263; Blenkinsopp 2008; Mondriaan 2011; Romer 2015: 312-14. 

31. Alternative interpretations of □’inn ’D have been proposed. On the basis of the 
Semitic root mrh. Driver (1956) has suggested that □’inn ’D designates ‘waters of 
dispute’. According to the Ugarit mrr as to bless, Sasson (1999: 483-84) suggested that 
the expression D’178nn D’IDn ’D designates the water of blessing and cursing, that is, 
the water of judgment. Pardee (1985: 112) noticed that, at Ugarit, the root mr(r) desig¬ 
nates not only bitterness, but also illness. However, all of these refer to unattested forms 
in Biblical Hebrew, extrapolated from cognate languages, whereas the translation of 
□nnn ’D as bitter water remains clear and grammatically consistent (Feinstein 2012: 
302). 
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dust or earth, since dissolving the latter in water would, in no way, confer 
a bitter taste to the potion. 32 

The addition of ground copper ore would confer a nauseous and 
metallic taste to water, but, this fact alone would not justify referring to 
such a drink as ‘bitter water’. However, ingestion of a substantial amount 
of copper salts rapidly provokes cramping abdominal pains, nausea, 
burning epigastric sensations and intense bitterness in the mouth. 33 The 
expression bitter water may therefore refer not to the taste of the potion, 
but rather to the rapid consequences of its ingestion. At least two 
indications support such assumption. 

The first comes from the designation, in the Bible, of a certain type of 
serpent’s venom as mno (Job 20.14), the bitter. This appellation is, 
probably, not related to the ‘taste’ of the venom itself, but rather to the 
rapid consequences of its ingestion. Akin to what happens following the 
ingestion of a solution of copper sulfate, some serpent venoms with 
neurotoxic properties stimulate an intense bitter taste in the mouth due to 
abnormal reflux of bile and other digestive secretions (consecutive to the 
effect of neurotoxins on the smooth muscles of the stomach). It seems, 
therefore, that the appellation mno refers to the rapid physiological 
effect of the venom of certain snake species encountered in southern 
Levant. 

The second evidence comes from further examination of the various 
mentions of bitterness in the Sotah prescription. The potion is called 
D'TlNnn □'■"inn '□ (= bitter waters that bring the curse) in vv. 18-19, 
immediately after its preparation (v. 17). However, in the subsequent 
occurrence, when the priest explains to the woman what the potion is 
expected to provoke, it is called only ‘the waters that bring curse’, 
without mentioning their bitterness (v. 22). The origin of their bitterness 
is revealed two verses later: ‘And he shall cause the woman to drink the 
bitter water that causes the curse: and the water that causes the curse shall 
enter into her, and become bitter’ (v. 24). 

Exactly the same reality is related later, in v. 27a: ‘When he has made 
her to drink the water, that, if she be defiled, and have done trespass 
against her husband, that the water that causes the curse shall enter into 

32. Most scholars notice that the addition of dust or earth to water is not enough to 
justify its appellation as ‘bitter water’. See for example Driver (1956: 73), Brichto (1975: 
59) and Frymer-Kensky (1984: 12), all of whom urged that the key term used for the 
drinking potion, D’TtKDn □’inn ’D, is not completely understood. 

33. Savaru et al. 2007: 76; Roychoudhury et al. 2016: 12. 
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her, and become bitter (DnaV Q'TlNan □ , nn m Itoi)...’. Verses 24 and 
27 reveal that the potion has no bitter taste when drinking it, but that 
it provokes bitterness after its ingestion, exactly as is the case after 
intoxication by swallowing copper salts. In this way, the interpretation of 
tap as copper ore clarifies the mysterious appellation of the potion as 
‘bitter water’. 

4, The Main Effect of the Potion 

As soon as a substantial amount of tap is mixed with water (v. 17), the 
potion potentially brings on a curse (v. 18), without any requirement for 
an incantation or call to Y IIWI I. ’ 4 In order to examine whether drinking 
the potion has the same effect as ingesting copper salts, it is necessary 
first to clarify the nature of the main cursing effect evoked here. 

According to vv. 22 and 27, the potion, once swallowed, is able to 
provoke disorders evoked through the expression roT nVail ruoi nrokl. 
This description is far from being clear, however, because the com¬ 
bination IT + baj is not encountered anywhere else in the Bible, and 
because the verb PU2 is a hapax legomenon. The only term with a 
straight-forward meaning is IT . This word generally means ‘thigh’, but 
it is also used in the Bible as a euphemism for male and female genitalia 
(Gen. 46.26; Judg. 8.30 and Song 7.2, respectively). This figurative 
meaning would seem to be a more appropriate translation within the 
present context of adultery. In other words, the ‘cursing’ effect of the 
potion addresses sexuality and/or reproduction. Two main interpretations 
of the effect of the potion have been proposed in that context: sterility or 
miscarriage. 

1. Sterility. Many scholars assume that the curse is a physical 
inability to beget children consecutive to drinking the potion. 35 
The promise, in v. 28, that the woman not affected by the curse 
will conceive in the future may insinuate, as a counterpart, that 
the guilty woman is expected to become sterile after drinking the 
potion. To support this assumption, authors have argued that 

34. See Frymer-Kensky 1984: 25. Miller(2010: 14), for example, notes that ‘it would 
be assumed that the potion would make the woman physically ill, irrespective of her guilt 
or innocence’. 

35. See, for example, Driver 1956: 75; Brichto 1975: 62; Frymer-Kensky 1984: 18- 
21; Milgrom 1990: 41; Ashley 1993: 132; Shemesh 2005: 352; Briggs 2009: 298; 
Feinstein 2012: 300. 
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ran is a verb designating something dry and hot, a situation 
which, in relation to the womb, is supposed to reflect sterility. 36 
Others interpret the expression roT nbaJl as evoking the fall of 
the womb (prolapsed uterus), a disease which, here again, may 
prevent procreation. 37 

2. Miscarriage'. The designation of an aborted fetus as in the 
Bible (Ps. 58.9; Job 3.16; Eccl. 6.3), together with the gynecolog¬ 
ical context of the curse, has suggested that drinking the potion 
provokes abortion of the fetus. 38 This interpretation of the cursing 
effect is supported by the interpretation of PQ2 as to flood , 39 
because abundant flowing and bleeding from the uterus are the 
preliminary symptoms of miscarriage. 

The following remarks evaluate the likelihood of these two possible 
effects of the potion. 

1. Time-lag of the response : Sterility cannot reveal itself imme¬ 
diately after drinking the potion. Even the condition of a 
prolapsed uterus would take months or even years before it could 
cause the critical situation of sterility. It is doubtful that the 
husband, overtaken by a spirit of jealousy, might accept waiting 
for such a long time to clarify the situation with his wife. By 
contrast, abortion is a very rapid and clear-cut response, reached 
within hours or a few days following the drinking of the potion. 
Abortion is, therefore, a better fit than sterility in the context of 
the Sotah prescription. 

2. The terms of the response : If the curse does indeed relate to 
sterility, each one of the two expressions ruoi nrutn (hot/dry 
uterus) and H3T nbsJl {prolapsed uterus) is enough alone to 
evoke the inability to procreate. So we may wonder why these 
two diseases are mentioned together, whereas all the other 
possible causes of sterility are omitted. This mention of two 
alternative actions of the potion may even prompt doubts 

36. Driver(1956: 75) assumes an equivalence between mi! and n'H (Arabic sawa), a 
term evoking aridity. 

37. Frymer-Kensky 1984: 18-21. 

38. Brim (1936: 373) concludes that ‘There is a very striking allusion to abortion 
induced by a specially prepared medicinal drink, in the story of the suspected adulteress’. 
For similar opinion, see Driver 1956: 75; McKane 1980: 475; Briggs 2009: 298. 

39. Frymer-Kensky 1984: 20. This is deduced from the Syriac sapi(topurge), and its 
Akkadian homolog sapu (to soak, flood) encountered in medical texts. 
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concerning the genuine efficacy of the potion. 40 In contrast, in the 
miscarriage context, bleeding from the uterus (rU03 nmifl) and 
the fall of the fetus (rDT* r6ajl) evoke together one single reality. 

3. The sequential order of expressions : If the curse expresses 
sterility, the two symptoms (dry/hot womb and falling uterus) are 
independent and unrelated to one another. For this reason, the 
sequential order of their mention has no importance. However, in 
the context of abortion, the flowing occurs first. It thereafter 
carries the fetus out. This is precisely the order of events given in 
the two verses (vv. 21, 27) detailing the cursing effect of the 
potion. In v. 21, which focuses on the curse itself, and not on the 
process, the sequential order is inverted, the fall of the fetus 
being evoked first. Here again, this singularity is meaningless 
in the context of sterility. This is another argument for the 
interpretation of the abortive effect of the potion. 

4. Indices of mourning: It is specified in v. 18 that the priest 
unbinds the hair (WN~i nN jna) of the woman before she drinks 
the potion. This practice is explicitly evoked in Lev. 10.6 and 
21.10 in association with mourning. This singularity fits the 
context of a provoked abortion, but does not fit the context of 
sterility. 41 

5. Jip: The whole procedure is approached as a wrong action (py) 
(w. 15, 31). This appellation is difficult to justify in the context 
of provoked sterility, because this latter is nothing other than the 
punishment, executed under the auspices of YHWH, for her sin. 
However, the approach of the whole practice as a wrong action is 
clarified by its interpretation in the context of an abortion, 
especially if the death of the fetus is to be mourned by the mother 
(see above). 

6. Responsibility. The concluding verse (v. 31) deals with the 
responsibility concerning the curse: ‘The man shall be free from 
iniquity (ppa), but the woman shall bear her iniquity (PUlP)’. 
This precision reveals that the contrasting view (the man being 


40. For this reason, Driver (1956) assumes that the first term is a curse of sterility and 
the second term is a curse of abortion. But in this case, the punishment for the non¬ 
pregnant adulteress is considerably more severe (definite sterility) than the pregnant one 
(punctual miscarriage), which does not make sense. 

41. It also reveals that the fetus, even at this early stage, was already considered as a 
human being. 
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responsible for the wrong action) was considered as a tenable 
opinion. This eventuality is, here again, meaningless in the 
context of sterility, because the consequence of the sin, the curse, 
is obviously carried by the guilty person. However, the situation 
is more complex in the case of a provoked abortion, because it is 
the husband who brings his wife to the sanctuary to drink the 
bitter water. His spirit of jealousy (v. 14) is seen as the primary 
motivation leading to the abortion. The final verse of the pre¬ 
scription is introduced, therefore, in order to cleanse him of the 
accusation of provoked abortion, which is limited to his 
adulterous wife. 

7. Repudiation : Causing the suspected woman to become sterile 
signifies that the husband renounces future descendants. This 
situation does not arise if the curse is a miscarriage. Accordingly, 
if the potion truly induces sterility in the ‘guilty’ woman, we may 
expect to find here an instruction authorizing her repudiation 
without any financial reparation. Such instruction is lacking here. 

All seven of these points converge toward the conclusion that the potion 
induces abortion rather than sterility. Accordingly, if ~iay in v. 17 truly 
designates copper ore, we would expect a rapid abortive effect from 
copper salts in the first stages of pregnancy. In high concentrations, 
copper salts provoke acute toxicity inducing strong physiological dis¬ 
orders which may be lethal. 42 Sublethal concentrations of copper salts, 
however, have a toxic effect on the reproductive system, as shown in 
experiments on mammals and clinical observations. In the early stages of 
pregnancy, this toxicity leads to abortion due to the ability of copper salts 
to cross the placenta barrier easily, to the greater sensitivity of young 
embryos to copper salts, and to spontaneous over-accumulation of copper 
salt in the embryo (ten times more than in the mother). 43 This is why the 
concentrations of copper salt stimulating such miscarriages, at an early 
stage of embryo development, do not endanger the mother. 44 Therefore, 
~I2V, as copper ore, fits the description of the effect of the potion, without 
invoking magical or any other ad hoc justification. 


42. Savam et al. 2007; Roychoudhury et al. 2016: 12-13. 

43. Need and Prakash 2013: 88-89. Concerning over accumulation of copper salts in 
the embryo, see Michaluk and Kochman 2007: 200. 

44. Ferm and Hanlon 1974: 98, esp. Table 1; Banerjee 2009: 1547. 
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5. The Side Effect 

The Sotah prescription deals in detail with the cursing effect of the 
potion, but in vv. 19 and 28, it also evokes the consequences of drinking 
the potion if the husband’s doubt is unfounded. In both verses, it ensures 
that the woman will be cleaned (v. 19, 'pin; v. 28, nnp.ll). In Biblical 
Hebrew, the root 'pi is extensively used to express innocence, blameless. 
However, beyond this figurative dimension, a literal meaning ('pi as 
cleanness ) is also encountered. It evokes the situation of being free and/or 
emancipated from a promise (Gen. 24.41; Josh. 2.17, 20), a duty (Deut. 
24.5), or disturbing elements (Zech. 5.3). In Amos 4.6, famine is 
portrayed by the locution D"ity Jl'pi, which evokes teeth devoid of food 
residue. 

In vv. 19 and 28, the verb npl (, niphal ) is generally inteipreted in its 
figurative meaning, as evoking the cleaning of the woman from any 
accusation of adultery. This approach is justified by the simple evidence 
that these verses deal with the case of a husband’s unfounded suspicion. 
However, an examination of v. 19b challenges this inteipretation: ‘And if 
you have not turned aside to impurity [with another man] instead of your 
husband, you will be cleansed ('pan) of this water of bitterness that brings 
the curse’. Here it is explicitly mentioned that the woman will be cleansed 
not of any suspicion, but specifically from the ingested potion. This 
indicates that a literal meaning expresses here the promise of cleansing 
the organism of the toxic effect of the potion. By extension, we may 
conclude that in v. 28 also the verb npl is used in its literal meaning: ‘If 
the woman has not been sullied (nNnui tib) and/or 45 is pure (mnoi); she 
will be cleansed (nnpil) [of the potion] and shall conceive seed’. In this 
verse, a correlation is established between the cleansed state of the 
woman and her capacity to bear seed in the future. As previously shown, 
this promise does not contrast with sterility, the cursing effect being a 
provoked miscarriage. However, in the context, the literal meaning of 
'PJ as cleanness evokes clearly a process of detoxification from the 
poisoning effect of the potion, reflected in its abortive power. Accord¬ 
ingly, if v. 28 evokes a promise of fertility after the body cleans itself 
from the toxic effect of the potion, we may conclude that the potion 


45. The first portion of the verse is discussed in more detail in the subsequent para¬ 
graph. 
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provokes not only miscarriage, but also a temporary decrease in fertility 
which is gradually recovered with time. 46 

It is noticeable that ingestion of substantial amounts of copper salts in 
female mammals provokes a temporary drop in fertility. Such an effect is 
also attested in humans. 47 Copper salts were used as a contraceptive in 
popular medicine, 48 and this effect was apparently kn own also in anti¬ 
quity. In Hippocrates’ writings, for example, it is explicitly mentioned 
that drinking ground copper ore diluted in water is a contraceptive whose 
efficiency is ensured for months. 49 Accordingly, the temporary drop of 
fertility following ingestion of the potion confirms, here again, that nap in 
the Sotah prescription truly designates copper ore. 


6. The Discriminative Power of the Potion 

No chemical solution may be expected to discern between authorized and 
non-authorized sexual relations, or between a legitimate or non-legitimate 
fetus. Accordingly, if the Sotah prescription truly enables the revealing of 
adultery, only magic or psychological processes may account for its mode 
of action. However, it is noticeable that neither the verb qfrU (= to commit 
adultery) nor its derivatives are ever encountered in this text. This invites 
us to devote further attention to what exactly the potion is expected to 
reveal. 

As explicitly indicated in v. 27, the potion induces strong physiological 
perturbations (rOT nbfltf moi nmm) only if the woman became 
unclean/impure (HNODJ). The exact significance, in the context of the 
Sotah prescription, of this ‘impurity’ contracted by the woman is revealed 

46. Driver (1956: 76) already mentioned that the second half ofv. 28 ensures that the 
potion will not damage the capacity of non-pregnant woman to procreate in the future. 

47. Though this effect is not completely clarified today, some observations may help 
to understand it. In the female reproductive organs, copper sulfate is especially targeted on 
the ovocytes in maturation. See Babaei etal. 2012: 561; Roychoudhury etal. 2016: 13-16. 
Accordingly, the exposure to toxic concentrations of copper salts especially affects the 
ovocytes expected to be released by the ovaries throughout the following months. This 
may explain the long-term contraceptive effect of a single swallowing of copper salts. 
This toxic effect contrasts with the stimulating effect on ovulation of low concentrations 
of copper salts. See Michaluk and Kochman 2007: 194-200. 

48. Farrer 2011:22. 

49. Hippocrates, De morbis mulierum 1.76; De natura muliebri 99. For a discussion 
of these sources, see Riddle 1992: 74-76. Riddle identifies as copper ore the compound 
evoked as misy in these treatises. Riddle concludes (p. 75) that these sources represent the 
first instance of rational consideration of contraception in antiquity. 
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in v. 13a: ‘If a man has sexual intercourse with her (nnK HDUri) with 
insemination (JHT maty), and it is hidden from the eyes of her husband 
and kept secret, and she became impure (nttapj K'm)’. This verse reveals 
that the impurity/uncleanness relates not to the sexual intercourse, but 
more specifically to insemination by a foreign male. 50 This interpretation 
is confirmed by the other mention, in v. 20, of the category of women 
expected to be physiologically affected by the potion: 

-py’N nyban irnau; nK in wk jrvi nKnonquriN nnn rrw ’3 nK 

But if you have gone aside from your husband, and if you became unclean; 

[that is], 51 a man other than your husband inseminated you. 

Two events are mentioned separately in this verse: the sexual intercourse 
with a foreigner, designed through the euphemism of‘going aside’ (iTOty), 
and her insemination by him, evoked as her ‘uncleanness’ (nNOOJ). The 
latter reality may obviously not occur without the former. Accordingly, if 
both are mentioned here, we may conclude that the contrasting situation, 
that of sexual intercourse without insemination, may also be envisaged. 
This is exactly what is evoked in the preceding verse (v. 19), which 
details who the women unaffected by the cursing consequences of 
drinking the potion are: 

rrw Kb-DKi qnK upk aaw *6 dk mz?NrrbK mKi iron nnK ynumi 
nbttn D’-mnn nnnn ’an fiy’K nnn hkdd 

The priest shall adjure her and say to the woman: If no man had sexual 
intercourse with you, or if you have not gone aside to uncleanness [with 
another] instead of your husband, you will be cleansed of the bitter waters that 
bring curse. 

Two categories are mentioned in v. 19: the first one clearly refers to a 
woman who had no sexual relations except with her husband. The 
expression riKOO n’Oty Kb evokes a woman who has ‘deviated’ but had 
not become ‘sullied’ through impregnation by a foreign male. In other 
words, this category also includes adulteress women for which the 
foreign sexual intercourse did not lead to insemination. Exactly the 
same two categories are mentioned in v. 28, one evoking the ‘not- 
unclean’ (HKOOJ Kb) woman and the other mentioning the ‘pure’ (mnoi) 

50. This interpretation is confirmed by the explicit correlation between uncleanness 

and sexual insemination in Lev. 18.20: ‘The wife of your fellow, you will not inseminate 
(jntb inn !tfb), so make yourself unclean (nxnub) with her’. 

51. The waw in [R-'l is here interpreted as a waw explicativum. 
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one. Here again, these categories of women non-affected by the curse 
refer to adultery without insemination, and non-adultery, respectively. 

It appears clearly from these considerations that the potion is unable to 
reveal adultery. Its only function is to provoke abortion at the stage when 
pregnancy is not yet externally visible. No mysterious or magical power 
is required, therefore, to explain such an effect once nay is identified here 
as copper ore. 


7. Discussion 

a. The Meaning of the Sotah Prescription 

The present considerations reveal how the obscure text ofNum. 5.11-31 
is clarified once nay is inteipreted as copper ore instead of dust/earth. 
The mysterious curse evoked in vv. 21, 22 and 27 corresponds precisely 
to the abortive effects of copper salts, whereas the secondary influence 
of the potion alluded to in vv. 19, 28 corresponds to the contraceptive 
effect of copper salts. The present interpretation ofNum. 5.11-31 enables 
the integration of all the textual elements into a coherent prescription 
detailing the conditions of its application, the moral implications of 
drinking the potion, its composition, its main and secondary effects, and 
their consequences for the suspected woman. Accordingly, the separation 
of the text in two distinct instructions (water ordeal and ritual), which was 
suggested in the past, is no longer necessary. 52 

The only assumption required to confirm the present interpretation is 
the existence of positive knowledge about contraception and abortion in 
Antiquity, and the ability, for the priests, to prepare a potion with the right 
dosage of copper salts for reaching the intended effect. However, both 
conjectures are not difficult to accept. Prescriptions for contraception and 
abortion have been identified in medical texts from the ancient Near East, 
Greece and Rome. 53 They have been ignored for a long time mainly 

52. An overview of the arguments towards two independent instructions in the Sotah 
prescription is detailed by Fishbane 1974: 28-30 and Jeon 2007: 183-84. This hypothesis 
was rejected by many authors (e.g. Fishbane, 1974: 35; Brichto 1975: 55-56; Frymer- 
Kensky 1984: 15-16; Britt 2007: 7; Miller 2010: 4) even before the present identification 
of lay as ore. No more necessary is the assumption of editorial addition of comments, 
glosses and exegeses on an original, reduced version of the prescription, as suggested by 
Noth 1968: 49 and Kellermann 1970: 70-83; Jeon 2007: 184. 

53. See Riddle 1992; Nunn 1996: 196-98. Contraceptive methods, and especially the 
drinking of the ‘cup of roots’, is explicitly mentioned in the Talmud ( Yeb. 65b). See 
Preuss 1978: 412. 
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because this knowledge was intentionally obscured in medical texts from 
antiquity. 54 Copper salts (copper ore or verdigris) had been used for a long 
time in Egypt and Mesopotamia for medicinal preparations, 55 and their 
toxic effect on reproduction was acknowledged by Greek physicians 
(see above). Accounting for the Levantine influence upon parts of the 
Greek medicine, 56 and for the practice of copper metallurgy in south 
Levant from the fifth millennium BCE, it would be very surprising if 
the contraceptive and abortive effects of copper salts were ignored by 
the populations living in South Canaan, an area known to have been a 
centre for copper mining. 57 

Beyond clarification of the effects of the potion, the identification of 
~iay as copper ore enables us to understand the rationale of the Sotah 
prescription as a whole. The potion has no magic power and it is unable 
to reveal adultery per se. It was used to stimulate abortion in a woman 
suspected of adultery, at a stage where pregnancy is not yet discernible, 
that is, at the stage where a moderate dose of copper salts may efficiently 
provoke miscarriage without endangering the mother’s life. 

This effect clarifies why drinking the potion is considered as a wrong 
action (py). The application of the Sotah prescription is approached here 
as a consequence of the subjective ‘spirit of jealousy’ invading the 
suspicious husband with regards to his wife (vv. 14, 30). The importance 
of this motivation for the application of the whole prescription is 
confirmed by the appellation of the oblation as an offering of jealousy 
(w. 15, 25), and of the whole procedure as a prescription of jealousy 
(v. 29). This appellation is especially interesting in light of the negative 


54. For example, Dowsing (1999: 16) suggests that various methods used in ancient 
and/or traditional medicine to stimulate or ‘encourage’ menstruation were in fact aborti- 
facient recipes. Historians in the past have doubted the efficiency of the methods of such 
birth control until modern times. However, recent research has revealed the efficiency of 
the methods used both in antiquity and in traditional medicine. See Dowsing 1999: 7-8; 
Sama 2000. 

55. Nunn 1996: 146-48; Herrero 1984: 56, 59. 

56. See Avalos 1995: 40-41. This is confirmed by the discovery of bronze serpents in 
temples devoted to Asclepios (p. 62). 

57. Though the use of copper salts as an abortifacient is not explicitly attested, it 
seems that this effect is well-known to persist even today in traditional medicine. This is 
reflected by cases of acute intoxication of pregnant women by copper sulfate reported both 
in India and in Africa. See, for example, the Government of Bengal’s 1938 report or 
Motlhatlhedi et al. (2014) for recent use of copper salts in Botswana. 
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approach to human jealousy in the Bible, 58 which is even regarded as a 
pathology in the wisdom literature (Prov. 14.30). Itreveals, therefore, that 
drinking the toxic potion (together with its consequences, miscarriage and 
temporary sterility) are regarded not as a desirable operation motivated by 
the to bring the adulteress to justice (as in Lev. 20.10), or the necessity to 
‘purge the evil from Israel’ (as in Deut. 22.22), but rather as a subjective 
request intended to quench the undesirable spirit of jealousy that has 
invaded the suspicious husband. 

Further indications confirm this interpretation. In the Sotah prescrip¬ 
tion, abortion itself is regarded as the curse/punishment only if the 
husband’s suspicion is well-founded. 59 This means that, in contrast to the 
many interpretations denouncing this practice as a barbarous expression 
of the ‘colonization by males of the female body’, the Sotah prescription 
represents a compromise for a jealous husband between the wish to 
preserve his marital union and his refusal to integrate a bastard within his 
family lineage. 60 

b. The Kenite Origin of the Sotah Prescription 

Many authors assume that the Sotah prescription is not a pagan tradition 
naturalized by the Israelites, but rather a genuine Yahwistic tradition (see 
the Introduction). We may doubt, however, that it has an Israelite origin. 
Rather, this prescription seems to be rooted in the traditions of the 
Canaanite metalworkers (the Kenites). This conclusion is, however, 
possible only if there was a cult of YHWH among the Kenites. This long- 
defended assumption 61 is supported by the evidence that the holy site 

58. E.g. Gen. 26.14; 30.1; 37.11; Num. 11.29; Deut. 32.16; Isa. 11.13; Eccl.4.4. 

59. Exactly the same rationale is found in Imperial Rome, where abortion was a 
popular ‘remedy 1 used to preserve patrilineage in a society blighted by adultery, as 
expressed by Juvenal with humor: ‘Rejoice, poor wretch; give her the stuff to drink 
whatever it be, with your own hand; for were she willing to get big and trouble her womb 
with bouncing babes, you might perhaps find yourself the father of an Ethiopian; and 
someday a colored hair, whom you would rather not meet by daylight, would fill all the 
places in your will’ (Juvenal, Saturae 6.597-601). 

60. McKane (1980: 474) concluded: ‘We have to suppose a situation where a woman 
is pregnant and her husband has doubts whether he is the father of the child: this is the 
nature of his jealousy’. The same motivation of jealousy is pointed by Haberman (2000: 
27): ‘I propose a psychoanalytic interpretation of the jealousy and fear of the defilement 
of the suspected adulteress, whereby paternal indeterminacy is one of the principal 
underlying causes’. 

61. Seen. 30. 
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where Moses first encountered Yhwh (Exod. 3.2-22) was located in the 
vicinity of Jethro’s encampment (Exod. 3.1). Jethro (identified as a Kenite 
in Judg. 1.16) is evoked there as a priest, suggesting that his sacerdotal 
functions were closely related to this holy site. His leading of the 
ceremony of offering performed in Exod. 18.12 in the presence of Aaron 
and the elders of Israel leaves few doubts that he was viewed by the 
author of Exodus as a priest of YHWH. 62 

The closeness of the Kenites to Yhwh is confirmed by the mention of 
Cain, the forefather of the clan, as the man whose conception/birth 
specifically involves YHWH (Gen. 4.1), the first mortal to make an 
offering to YHWH (Gen. 4.3), and also the first man to enjoy YHWH’s 
protection (Gen. 4.15). 63 Furthermore, some of the Kenites who dwelt 
among the Israelites 64 are explicitly quoted for their zeal towards YHWH 
(2 Kgs. 10.15-16) and for their attachment to their own Yahwistic 
traditions (Jer. 35.6-19). Beyond these testimonies, the Kenite origin of 
ancient Yahwism is revealed through the essential relation of YHWH with 
copper metallurgy, identified in the Bible through his mode of action, 65 
his radiance, 66 his theophany 67 and the characteristics of his holiness. 68 
These observations support the idea of a primeval link existing between 
YHWH and the Kenites, and it confirms that such a link was well 
acknowledged by the Israelites. According to the central importance of 
copper ore in the Sotah prescription, we may conclude that it is a Kenite 
Yahwistic tradition, probably of pre-Israelite origin, which is integrated 
into the book of Numbers. 

c. The Sotah Prescription and the Israelite Tradition 

The Sotah prescription applies to cases of early pregnancy suspected of 
being the result of an adulterous liaison. This situation is relevant only if 
fatherhood cannot in any way be attributed to the husband, for example 
when the husband has been away from home for 1-3 months. This social 

62. Weinfeld 1988. 

63. Sawyer 1986; Heidebrecht 1993: 138. Dijkstra (2001: 82) deduced that ‘The 
narrator of this story of Cain and Abel infonns us, apparently unconscious of other 
traditions, that Yhwh is the object of their veneration’. 

64. According to 1 Chron. 2.55, Jehonadab the Rechabite was the head of a Kenite 
clan installed among the Israelites. 

65. Amzallag 2013. 

66. Amzallag 2015a. 

67. Amzallag 2014. 

68. Amzallag 2015b. 
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context coincides with the way of life of metalworkers, who were 
regularly involved in prospecting, mining and smelting the ores in far-off 
mining areas, and in trading the metal in distant countries. This context, 
however, does not fit the way of life of the Israelites, who were for the 
most part breeders, farmers or local craftsmen. They were not specialized 
in international trade, and were no longer involved in military campaigns 
justifying months of absence. 69 These considerations reveal that the Sotah 
prescription is adapted to the Kenite way of life, though it may be applied 
exceptionally among the Israelites. This conclusion is confirmed in 
Proverbs 7, in which the portrait of the seducing adulteress is given. She 
is first of all a foreign woman (Prov. 7.5). Furthermore, her adultery is 
closely related to the fact that her husband, a trader journeying far away, 
is absent for a long time (Prov. 7.18-20). 

Many authors have noticed substantial differences between the Sotah 
prescription and the other biblical sources dealing with adultery. 70 In these 
other texts, it is approached as a sin explicitly sanctioned by death (Lev. 
20.10; Deut. 22.22), and the sanction has to be applied to women even in 
advanced stages of pregnancy (Gen. 38.24). In contrast, it is noteworthy 
that the pejorative concept of adultery (^NJ) is never evoked in Num. 
5.11-31. Here, it is replaced by the euphemistic appellation of‘deviation’ 
(noty), which condemns adultery in a considerably more neutral fashion. 
The distinction established here between foreign sexual relations (the 
‘deviation’) and foreign insemination (HKQ10 = uncleanness/impurity) 
reveals that these were not considered as having the same gravity and 
importance. Furthermore, the denomination of foreign insemination as 
‘uncleanness/impurity’ introduces a notion of reversibility, by suggesting 
that the ‘sin’ may be cleansed. In the Sotah prescription, no sign of 
repudiation or any other sanction is opposed on the suspected woman 
apart from the miscarriage. It is even likely that drinking the potion was 
also considered the way to ‘cleanse’ the woman from such ‘impurity’. 
Therefore, this text reflects a surprisingly high level of tolerance in 
relation to adultery. Its contrast with other biblical sources dealing with 
adultery strengthens the assumption that the Sotah prescription is not an 
Israelite, but rather a Kenite, tradition. 


69. Even the Israelite workers recruited by Solomon to build his palace and the 
Jerusalem temple were sent to Lebanon for no more than one month (1 Kgs 5.13-14). 

70. Ashley 1993: 124; Knierim and Coats 1995: 83. 
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d. About the Insertion of the Sotah Prescription in Numbers 

From the above considerations, it seems that the Sotah prescription is a 
Kenite tradition introduced ‘as is’ in the book of Numbers, without any 
attempt to adapt it to the Israelite way of life, ethics and cubic tradition. 
Three possible explanations may be proposed to justify such a singular 
situation. 

1. Relic of early Israelite traditions'. The Sotah prescription may be 
a residue of very ancient Israelite practices. Such an assumption 
is justified by the allusions to a Kenite influence upon the earliest 
Israelite traditions in Num. 10.29-32, where Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses, is even invited to serve as ‘eyes’ for the Israelites 
(Num. 10.31). Accordingly, the text ofNum. 5.11-31 may reflect 
the insertion in the book of Numbers of an archaic and anachro¬ 
nistic prescription. 

2. Reform of the Israelite legislation'. The Sotah prescription may 
have been inserted in the book of Numbers by an author 
attempting to promote a view of adultery considerably more 
liberal that the one exposed in Lev. 10.20 and Deut. 22.22. To 
this end, he/she looked for foreign Yahwistic practices, selected 
the Kenite one, and inserted it ‘as is’ in Numbers in order to 
stimulate reformation of the Israelite legislation concerning 
adultery. 

3. Polemic with the priestly tradition : Analysis of post-exilic 
biblical writings reveals that a deep polemic existed in Jerusalem 
during the Persian period, between the traditional priestly elite 
of Yehud and a religious elite originating from Seir. 71 It is 
revealed by the contrasting views concerning the south-eastern 
neighbors of Israel (all assimilated with Edom) who are 
demonized in some of the post-exilic writings and positively 
approached in others. 72 Traces of such a conflict has even been 
identified within the book of Numbers, in which the Kenites- 
Midianites are presented positively through the figure of Jethro 
(Num. 10.29-32), and negatively through the figure of Kozbi 
(Num. 25.15-18). 73 In such a polemical context, the Sotah 

71. Amzallag 2015c: 121-42. 

72. Amzallag 2015c: 58-66, 229-36. 

73. From a series of similar antagonisms in Numbers, Dozeman (2008: 283) con¬ 
cluded that ‘The canonical form of Numbers, in which two conflicting presentations of the 
Midianites are retained, represent a debate in the second temple period over the 
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prescription may have been inserted into the book of Numbers in 
order to strengthen the legitimacy of the south-eastern (Edomite/ 
Seirite/Kenite) Yahwistic traditions. 

The discrepancy existing between the Israelite way of life and the 
rationale of the Sotah prescription suggests that this latter was integrated 
later into the Israelite corpus of laws and instructions (explanations 2 and 
3). However, the numerous references to the metallurgical dimension of 
Yahwism in the Bible 74 suggest a substantial Kenite ascendancy within 
the Israelite theology. Even more, the representation of the Promised 
Land as a giant mining area (Deut. 8.9) from which copper and iron are 
smelt is unrealistic because there are no mining resources in the territory 
of Ancient Israel. This claim probably reflects, therefore, the wish for the 
Israelites to self-appropriate parts of the Kenite background of ancient 
Yahwism. This indicates that the Sotah prescription is not the only 
borrowing from Kenite traditions. It should not be surprising, therefore, to 
discover in the Pentateuch further instructions of Kenite origin which are 
not fully adapted to the Israelite context, way of life and traditions. 

8. Conclusion 

The identification of the Sotah prescription as a Kenite tradition explains 
why it is so singular among the biblical writings: this practice was not 
adapted to the Israelite way of life, and its issues challenge both Israelite 
ethics and legislation. Furthermore, the presence of copper ore in YHWH’s 
sanctuary was a feature ignored by the Israelites. Finally, the meaning of 
tap as ore even became forgotten towards the end of the first temple 
period. It is not surprising, therefore, to see that this practice has been the 
source of misunderstandings from late antiquity to our own time. An 
examination of the Jewish sources reveals that the potion had no efficacy 


fundamental nature of Yahwism. The debate is not about proselytes, or the status of the 
resident alien. It is, rather, a question of the nature of Yahwism itself, namely whether 
Yhwh maintains relationships with nations outside of the Israelite cult.’ Dozeman also 
specifies (2008: 281-82): ‘One is a Priestly view of Yahwism, which is grounded in a 
clearly defined cult with exclusive boundaries; the other is a more charismatic view of 
Yahwism, where the emphasis is on religious experience rather than the origin of the 
cult... The non-Priestly author idealizes the Midianites as non-Israelites, who share in the 
religious experience of Yhwh outside of the Israelite cult.’ 

74. See nn. 65-68. 
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during late antiquity. 75 In the Tannaitic literature and the Babylonian 
Talmud, this ineffectiveness was compensated by overemphasizing the 
preparation phase of the ceremony. The emotional dimension, and 
especially the curses and the shame inherent to the situation (including 
brutal treatment, humiliation and public nudity), became the central 
element of the ceremony. 76 

The inefficacy of a potion made of dust diluted in water stimulated 
modem scholars to approach the Sotah prescription as a barbarous, naive 
or superstitious tradition supposed to characterize the archaic stage of 
the Israelite religion. The present considerations reveal how misleading 
such a conclusion may be. The Sotah prescription (which is apparently 
anchored in ancient traditions of Canaanite metalworkers) appears as a 
rational practice attempting to resolve, with minimal damages, the crisis 
inherent in the suspicion of foreign pregnancy. It also invites one to be 
prudent when understanding an ancient procedure as a ‘magical’ or 
‘supernatural’ practice, because such an assumption may reflect in the 
first place our inability to understand it. 
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